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University honours two lifetime 
achievers at fall convocation 


Canadas Supreme Court Chief Jus¬ 
tice and a well-known B.C. com¬ 
munity leader will receive honorary 
degrees at the University of Victo¬ 
rias fall 2000 convocation ceremo¬ 
nies on Saturday, Nov. 25. 

Beverley McLachlin and Ron 
Lou-Poy will share the spotlight 
with more than 1,300 students 
graduating from UVic this fall. 
McLachlin will receive a doctor of 
laws degree at the 12:30 p.m. cer¬ 
emony, while Lou-Poy will be 
granted a doctor of laws at the 
3:30 p.m. ceremony. 

The first ceremony, at 9 a.m., 
will feature the official installation 


of Dr. David Turpin as UVic s new 
president. Turpin assumed his du¬ 
ties on Sept. 1. 

McLachlin is at the peak of a long 
career as one of Canadas leading 
jurists and legal scholars and her 
Supreme Court judgements have 
had a significant impact in the areas 
of equality rights, evidence, trusts 
and damages for personal injuries. 
She is co-author of the biannually 
updated book, British Columbia 
Practice , and continues to contrib¬ 
ute to legal education through lec¬ 
tures and published articles. She was 
appointed Canada’s first female 
Chief Justice in January. 


A distinguished member of the 
B.C. legal profession and a gradu¬ 
ate ofVictoria College, Lou-Poy has 
dedicated his free time to commu¬ 
nity service, especially in the areas 
of arts, culture and education. His 
involvements have included the 
McPherson Foundation, the Victo¬ 
ria Kiwanis Club, the Chinese Con¬ 
solidated Benevolent Association, 
and UVic, where he served on the 
board of governors and was instru¬ 
mental in the creation of two law 
student scholarships. 

All three convocation ceremo¬ 
nies take place in the University 
Centre Farquhar Auditorium. 


UVic-led projects assist Argentinian 
aquaculture and Thai children 


BY PATTY PITTS 

Two UVic-led projects to assist 
communities in Thailand and 
Argentina were awarded $1.5 mil¬ 
lion in funding by the Canadian 
International Development Agency 
(CIDA) earlier this month. 

During a visit to campus, fed¬ 
eral Environment Minister David 
Anderson, MP for Victoria, an¬ 
nounced $750,000 for a human 
development project in Thailand 
that focuses on coastal aquaculture 
planning and $760,000 to develop 
and launch an alternative basic 
education program for at-risk 


children in Rosario, Argentina. 

Geography professor Dr. Mark 
Flaherty will work in partnership 
with Thailand’s Burapha University 
to develop a new certificate pro¬ 
gram in aquaculture management 
and to upgrade the research skills 
of faculty and staff. 

“We’ll assist the university in 
graduating people who can make 
informed decisions about site 
evaluation and plans for coastal 
aquaculture operations,” says 
Flaherty, who has been travelling to 
Southeast Asia for 12 years as part 
of his ongoing research. Current 


aquaculture activity frequently de¬ 
grades and depletes coastal natural 
resources, creating hardship for the 
rural poor who depend on these re¬ 
sources for their livelihoods. 

UVic’s Dr. Thomas Fleming will 
work with several partners on a pro¬ 
gram to encourage at-risk young¬ 
sters in Rosario, Argentina, to give 
school a second chance. When lay¬ 
offs occur in the city, pressure 
mounts on families to pull their 
children out of school and send 
them out to find jobs. Fleming 
hopes to work with the education 
See PROJECTS ... p. 7 



Ribbit! 


Actors (from top) Colin Chapin, David 
Kopp, and Kate Braidwood strike their 
best froggy pose from the production, 
Frogs, now playing at the Phoenix 
Theatres. The play, described as an 
"outrageously ribald comedy," is a new 
stage adaptation by UVic theatre 
professor Jennifer Wise of the classic 
play written by 5th-century Greek 
playwright Aristophanes. The play draws 
on a humour that modern audiences 
would more likely associate with the 
Marx Brothers, Monty Python or SCTV, 
using more than 200 props, puppetry, 
black light, stage fog and, yes, singing 
frogs. The play runs until Oct. 28, 
Monday through Saturday at 8 p.m. For 
tickets and reservations, call 721-8000. 



Golz, in vampire attire. 


Scholar of the tftfPEAB 

The enduring appeal of vampires is mirrored 
in our literature and film 


BY VALERIE SHORE 

UVic Germanic studies professor 
Dr. Peter Golz wants to make one 
thing perfectly clear — he’s not a 
vampire, nor does he know any. 

But he is a keen aficionado and 
scholar of the fanged villain. He has 
collected more than 100 vampire 
books and 40 or so videos and 
DVDs, and maintains an extensive 
database of vampire quotes and ref¬ 
erences spanning the centuries. And 
he loves to talk about them. 

That’s just as well because, in fall 
2001, Golz will be teaching an un¬ 
dergraduate course on the cultural 
history of the vampire in literature 
and film. “There will be a lot of 
German films and literary texts in 
it, but not exclusively,” he says. 
“We’ll also cover literary and cul¬ 
tural theories about vampires.” 

Chat with Golz even a short 
time and you’ll quickly realize just 
how much material is out there on 
the vampire phenomenon, includ¬ 
ing the most infamous of the 
undead — Dracula. Since vampires 
first made their debut in the liter¬ 
ary world in the mid- 18 th century, 
there have been thousands of books, 
poems, plays and scholarly essays 
dedicated to vampirical themes. 
Some estimates of vampire films are 
as high as 1,300. 

“I read somewhere that there is 


no other character that has been 
portrayed so many times in film, 
ahead of icons such as Sherlock 
Holmes, Frankenstein and Robin 
Hood,” marvels Golz. “Dracula is 
by far the most successful myth of 
the 20th century.” 

Golz s fascination with all things 
vampirical began when he was a 
teenager in Manheim, Germany. 
He relished Gothic horror, espe¬ 
cially Edgar Allan Poe, and couldn’t 
get enough of Roman Polanski’s 
1967 vampire spoof, The Fearless 
Vampire Killers. His interest lay dor¬ 
mant for several years, but rose 
again at Queen’s University when 
he did a PhD on Adolf Muschg, a 
contemporary Swiss author who 
wrote on topics as diverse as Oedi¬ 
pus, Orpheus — and vampires. 

“When I found out I could tie 
Dracula into it, that’s when I really 
got going,” says Golz. “I looked into 
the folkloristic Dracula, the literary 
Dracula and, of course, Dracula in 
film. They’re all so different.” 

The vampire lurked in legend 
long before Bram Stoker published 
his epic novel, Dracula , in 1897. 
Almost every ancient culture, in¬ 
cluding the Babylonians, Greeks 
and Romans, had an evil mytho¬ 
logical figure that drank blood. In 
the Middle Ages, vampires were 
See VAMPIRES ... p. 3 
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Fuzzy logic nets top German software prize 



Jahnke 


BY MIKE MCNENEY 

Dr. Jens Jahnke, a software spe¬ 
cialist in UVic’s computer science 
department and a recent arrival 
from Germany, has turned “fuzzy 
reasoning” into a major award for 
his PhD dissertation. 

Jahnke has won Germany’s 
Ernst Denert Prize for Software 
Engineering, including $3,500 
cash, for the software analysis tool 
he developed for reverse engineer¬ 
ing — the process of updating old 
software programs to make them 
work in, for example, e-commerce 
or Web environments. 

“There are new technical con¬ 
cepts that IVe applied in the PhD 
thesis that haven’t been applied 
before,” says Jahnke, who was 
raised near Dusseldorf. “I decided 
to use fuzzy reasoning to cope 
with the scale of the high number 
of software artifacts and docu¬ 
ments of information systems.” 
Reverse engineering is a major 
task in the software industry and 
roughly 90 per cent of people 
graduating in computer science 


will go into jobs involving such 
maintenance and upgrading of 
dated programs. 

A big problem faced by reverse 
engineers is that they are often 
working without a road map — 
the program’s original program¬ 
mers are unavailable or modifica¬ 
tions have been made over the life 
of the program that will not have 
been documented. 

Jahnke’s fuzzy reasoning tech¬ 
niques provide reverse engineers 
with potential solutions, rather 
than dead-ends. 

“The major breakthrough that 
I see for my approach is that other 
analysis tools just produce a report 
without any indication of the con¬ 
fidence associated with it. My tool 
gives an indication of the design 
of the old system with a certain 
level of confidence. The human 
expert can then go forward and in¬ 
vestigate the issue and refute or 
support the tool’s analysis.” 

Part of his thesis work actually 
originated at UVic. “I came to 
UVic as a visiting researcher for 


four months when I started writ¬ 
ing my thesis. My supervisor (at 
Paderborn University in Ger¬ 
many) allowed me to come here 
to interact with the software en¬ 
gineering group. UVic, with Prof. 
Hausi Muller, is one of the cen¬ 
tres of reverse engineering in the 
world.” 

Jahnke joined the computer 
science faculty in 1999 and, along 
with teaching in the software en¬ 
gineering program, he is moving 
forward with his research. 

“In the past we focused on cer¬ 
tain types of information systems, 
for example, specific data bases 
and specific modernization goals 
like integration with the Web. I 
want to generalize the concepts 
now to look at various kinds of 
information systems independ¬ 
ently. So we’re trying to go from 
the specialized domain where 
we’ve proven the feasibility of the 
approach to the general, flexible 
solution.” 

Jahnke’s acceptance of his prize 
was a technological feat in itself. 


One morning at 
around 2 a.m. last 
month he went to 
his office to be 
linked via Web-based 
video conference to 
the meeting in Ger¬ 
many where his 
winning disserta¬ 
tion was announced 
to delegates. “I was 
surprised the con¬ 
nection from Victo¬ 
ria to Berlin was so 
quick but we had 
video and audio 
without any prob¬ 
lems.” 

What are his 
plans for the cash 
component of the 
prize? “I told my 
wife (Anke Weber, 
also a computer 
scientist) that we 
will have a nice 
vacation this winter,” he says, 
smiling. “She supported me 
through all the stress that a the¬ 


sis can cause. She deserves it now 
that something good has come 
out of (the experience).” 


Tri-university partnership focuses on intellectual property law 

UVic teams up with Oxford University and the University of Illinois to offer specialized law training 


BY PATTY PITTS 

The oldest English-speaking uni¬ 
versity in the world, Oxford Uni¬ 
versity, is also a leader in one of the 
newest areas of legal study — intel¬ 
lectual property law. And by 2003, 
a group of UVic law students will 
be able to join other law students 
and professional development par¬ 
ticipants amidst the hallowed spires 
of Oxford to study with some of the 
world’s leading IP experts. 

The opportunity is the result of 
a partnership between UVic, St. 
Peter’s College, Oxford University, 
and the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign, a top-ranked 
American university and law school. 

“The ramifications of intellec¬ 
tual property law are, today, so glo¬ 
bal and so closely linked with 
international digitized communica¬ 
tions that no one institution could 
ever hope to provide, in-house, suf¬ 
ficient expertise to cover all the es¬ 
sential elements of this rapidly 
expanding subject,” says UVic law 
professor Bob Howell. 

“The only way to teach it effec¬ 


tively is to combine institutions,” 
says Howell, who will co-direct the 
program with Prof. David Vaver of 
St. Peter’s College, Oxford. “Oxford 
brings a European Union perspec¬ 
tive to the classroom, Illinois offers 
an American comparison and UVic 
will represent the Canadian and 
Commonwealth point of view.” 

The program begins in Victoria 
in 2002 before moving to Oxford 
in 2003 and then will continue to 
alternate between the two locations. 
The faculty, drawn from the three 
participating universities, will be 
the same in both Victoria and 
Oxford. When in Victoria, the pro¬ 
gram will be part of UVic law’s ro¬ 
tation of summer institutes for law 
students. 

The program will be offered in 
two streams, one for law students 
and the other for professional de¬ 
velopment participants who will 
also undertake a substantial practica 
program and earn a professional 
development certificate in co¬ 
operation with UVic’s division of 
continuing studies. 


“The professional develop¬ 
ment stream is directed at young 
associates of law firms who may 
not have studied intellectual 
property law or may need addi¬ 
tional experience because the 
field is moving so quickly,” says 
Howell, an expert in copyright 
and IP protection in the ephem¬ 
eral world of the World Wide 
Web. “It will also appeal to pro¬ 
fessionals working in the field in 
government, and perhaps policy 
analysts developing legislation on 
intellectual property.” 

Weekday afternoon and Satur¬ 
day tutorial sessions, presented by 


The premier of British Columbia 
will be on campus next week speak¬ 
ing about accessible education and 
the future of post-secondary edu¬ 
cation in the province. 

Premier Ujjal Dosanjh is the 
opening speaker in a three-day 
forum on education being pre¬ 
sented by the UVic Students* Soci¬ 
ety. Graeme Bowbrick, Minister of 
Advanced Education, Training and 
Technology, and Anita Zaenker, 
B.C. chair of the Canadian Federa¬ 
tion of Students, will join the pre¬ 
mier on Tuesday, Oct. 24 at noon 
in the SUB’s Mich&le Pujol room. 

A lecture on Wednesday, Oct. 25 
at 5 p.m. in the SUB’s upper lounge 
will examine the current issues sur¬ 
rounding the expected federal elec¬ 
tion. Zaenker, UVic political 
science professor Dr. Stephen 
Eggleston, and Victoria city coun¬ 
cillor Rob Fleming will discuss the 
importance of education as an elec¬ 
tion issue and how students can 
have a dramatic effect at the polls. 

The final lecture at 7 p.m. on 
Thursday, Oct. 26 in the MichMe 


practising lawyers and law profes¬ 
sors from the program’s participat¬ 
ing institutions, will relate the 
week’s studies to the certificate stu¬ 
dents’ work, integrating the pro¬ 
gram’s academic and practical 
components. These sessions will be 
organized by the firm of Smart & 
Biggar, through its Vancouver sen¬ 
ior partner Michael Manson, who 
teaches patent law at UVic. 

Smart & Biggar, with law offices 
in Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa and 
Montreal, is Canada’s largest intel¬ 
lectual property law firm practicing 
exclusively in the field. It has 
pledged $75,000 over two years to 


Pujol room welcomes three students 
from the National Autonomous 
University of Mexico. Alejandra 
Salas, Karla Garcia and Oscar 
Carrillo are speaking across Canada 
on the recent changes to the public 
education system in Mexico. The 
changes instigated a 10-month 
student strike, ending with mass 
student arrests by the Mexican mili¬ 
tary this spring. 

All lectures are free and mem¬ 
bers of the public are welcome. For 
more information, call 721-8366. 


stmpty Canadian 
ISL Tutoring 

Become successful in 

• Daily Discussions • Seminars 

• Your Presentations • Social Events 

• Term/Thesis Papers 

“Professional English Language Coach” 

Pat Burns.595-8689 

Email.... burns-esl@home.com 
http://members.home.net/burns-esl/ 


support the program and bring in 
guest speakers. 

“We’re very pleased to be the 
primary Canadian sponsor of this 
unique joint program between 
three outstanding law faculties 
and universities,” says Manson. 
“The program will be the first of 
its kind worldwide to combine 
both academic and practice-ori¬ 
ented approaches to study and 
analyze comparative international 
IP laws.” 
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THE FUN 


Campus Security Services 
is pleased to sponsor 

UVic’s 6th annual free family 

HALLOWEEN 

PARTY 


Tuesday, Oct. 31 at 6 pm, near parking lot 7 

BBQ - bonfire 
treat bags for kids 
costume prizes 

for more information, contact 
Personal Safety Co-ordinator, 721-8981 

EVERYONE WELCOME 


Organized by 
volunteers from 
across campus. 
Site prepared by 
facilities 

management, and 
refreshments 
supplied by 
university food 
services. 


B.C. premier opens 
education forum 
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Quilts, cakes and poinsettias raise 
funds for child care 



Children in UVic child care display an advent calendar quilt, donated as 
a raffle item to raise funds for child care services. 


Annette Barath, secretary in Ger¬ 
manic studies, knows from long 
experience the peace of mind that 
comes from knowing that your 
child is getting excellent day care 
close to your place of work or 
study. Her two daughters, now 
ages 21 and 13, both went 
through the UVic child care pro¬ 
gram. 

“My kids had such a great time 
at day care, and I really appreci¬ 
ated the quality of care,” she says. 
That’s why she has donated one 
of her own handmade advent cal¬ 
endar quilts to a raffle to help raise 
funds for the program. 

Each year, a volunteer commit¬ 
tee of child care parents — faculty, 
staff and students — organizes a 
number of events to raise funds for 
such “extras” as books, toys and 
equipment, field trips and a 
Christmas party for children in the 
programs. 

“Last year, we raised almost 
$3,000,” says Wendy Joyce (ad¬ 
mission services), who is in her 
third year as chair of the 
fundraising committee. “Child 
care is a break-even ancillary serv¬ 
ice, and fees paid by parents cover 
only general operating expenses 
such as staff salaries and building 
maintenance. The children — and 
we parents — really appreciate 
what the extra money provides.” 

In November, the committee 
will be selling raffle tickets for a 
quilted advent calendar, similar to 
those currently sold at Butchart 


Gardens for $170. The heirloom- 
quality quilt has pockets in which 
to hide small treats and surprises 
for a child to discover, one per day. 

“Kids are really special, and we 
have them for only a short time,” 
says Barath. “I put notes of en¬ 
couragement and praise in the 
pockets and remember the joy in 
my kids’ eyes when they received 
something special like that.” 

Back by popular demand, the 


committee will also be conduct¬ 
ing its annual poinsettia sale dur¬ 
ing November. On Valentine’s 
Day they will hold their annual 
cake walk fundraiser in the Uni¬ 
versity Centre foyer. And watch 
for a variety of special theme 
raffles starting in January. 

Details on all these events will 
be posted on campus bulletin 
boards and mailed to campus 
units as they occur. 


Vampires ... cont'd from p. 1 


often associated with rats and used 
as an explanation for the plague. 

But it was in 18th-century east¬ 
ern Europe that vampire folklore 
really hit its stride. Following sev¬ 
eral notorious vampire scares in that 
region, several scholars wrote exten¬ 
sive essays. “I know of 14 disserta¬ 
tions published in Germany in the 
first half of that century,” says Golz. 
“They all discuss the vampire from 
a theoretical point of view, and 
whether it’s feasible there is such a 
creature.” 

Soon vampire poems appeared 
by such notables as Germany’s 
Goethe and Britain’s Lord Byron, 
both pillars of the Romantic move¬ 
ment. Others followed — Polidori, 
Keats, Baudelaire, Joyce. In 1871, 
Irish novelist Sheridan Le Fanu im¬ 
mortalized the female vampire 
Carmilla, and paved the way for 
Stoker’s Dracula. 

“Initially, Stoker wanted to call 
his villain Count Wampyr,” says 
Golz, “but instead he named him 
after Vlad Tepes, a 15th-century 
Transylvanian warlord whose fa¬ 
ther’s name was Dracul. He was 
known as Dracula, son of Dracul.” 

It was Stoker’s book that en¬ 
trenched much of the modern vam¬ 
pire lore — the wooden stake 
(although Dracula was killed by 
knives), bats, the cape, the gentle¬ 
man count, the semi-decrepit cas¬ 
tle, and the bite on the neck. 
“Pre-Stoker, vampire bites were over 
the heart,” says Golz. “The neck 
makes sense, because in Victorian 
England, where else would you have 
direct access to a woman’s blood? 
Everything else was covered.” 

In fact, the strong sexual over¬ 
tones of the Dracula story is one 


reason why it is so popular and en¬ 
during, says Golz. “He transgresses 
all boundaries — between the sexes, 
life and death, night and day. He 
defies all our laws and morals.” 

Vampires first hit the big screen 
in Nosferatu (1922), followed by the 
classic Dracula (1931), in which a 
thickly accented Bela Lugosi helped 
popularize such phrases as, “I vant 
to dreenk your blod” (he actually 
never said that). Since then, the cel¬ 
luloid vampire has, appropriately, 
taken many forms and personalities 
— each a reflection of its time. For 


example, Blade (1998) features 
good versus evil vampires in a post¬ 
modern adaptation of the myth. 

But are vampires really a myth? 
Ask Golz and he’ll tell you about a 
researcher in the 1980s who 
claimed there were 200 real living 
vampires in the U.S., plus a higher 
number of vampiroids — people 
who think they’re vampires. Does 
he believe it? 

“Of course not,” he smiles enig¬ 
matically. “Vampires exist only in 
our minds, and that’s exactly where 
they should stay.” 



Dr. Harold Foster (geography) talked with Times-Colonist writer 
Katherine Dedyna about his aluminum-free life. Foster says 
overwhelming evidence links aluminum with Alzheimer's disease, but 
companies and individuals continue to ignore that evidence. "It always 
get down to the bottom line," he says. "One of the major problems with 
our society is that we are too much concerned with convenience. 

Anything that is convenient is acceptable. And of course, aluminum is 
very convenient." 

Eden Robinson, a graduate of the writing program, was featured in 
the National Post and the Times Colonist after her book, Monkey Beach, 
was short-listed for Canada's second-richest literary honour, the Giller 
prize. Monkey Beach chronicles the relationships of families and friends 
in Haisla and Heiltsuk culture. 

Dr. Michael M'Gonigle (law) aired his concerns over the arrest of 70- 
year-old Elaho Valley protestor Betty Krawczyk in the opinion section of 
the Vancouver Sun. M'Gonigle likens Krawczyk to Robin Hood and 
criticizes government for failing to respond to community needs by 
allowing unsustainable forest practices to continue in the Elaho. "What 
Squamish and the province need are not reactive laws of industrial 
entrenchment, but proactive laws of community entrenchment," states 
M'Gonigle. 

In the Times-Colonist, Dr. Norman Ruff (political science) said that voters 
are sophisticated enough to know that Finance Minister Paul Martin's recent 
mini-budget tax breaks could easily be scrapped after an election and 
that they alone aren't enough to sway political opinions. "People know 
the difference between pie in the sky and pie in their pockets," says Ruff. 
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Chartwell 
Travel 

OF CADBORO BAY 

Check our prices first! 
The world at Your Doorstep 
Competitive Prices 

• Cruises 
• Club Med 
• Specials to Bali 

3826 Cadboro Bay Rd. 

477-3550 



mSTOL, 
HA1Z 

10% OFF 

with UVic Student Card 

Unisex Hair Fashions 
Professional Retail Centre 

10 min. walk from UVic 
2592 Sinclair Road 
477-3098 


Get off campus 
& come on down 

Sunday Buffet 
Brunch.*8 95 

11 am - 2 pm 
Best Sunday Brunch 
(in Cadboro Bay) 



Cadboro Bay's 
Neighbourhood Pub 

Cold Beer Off Sales 
until 8 pm everyday 


Reservations 477-2688 2581 Penrhyn St. 

Fax 477-2678 for daily specials 
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CADBORO BAY 

'Pharmacy 

477-2131 


Prescriptions (we accept student 
extended Medical Card) 

Drugs and Sundries 
Cards and Gifts 
Telephone Cards 
Films and Photo service 
Photocopying/Fax Service 
Full Service Post Office 

Opan Mon-Sat 9-6 pm; 

Sun 12-5 pm 
3825 Cadboro Bay Road 



FOODS 


STORE HOURS 
Mon-Fri 8 am-9 pm 
Saturday 8 am-7:30 pm 
Sunday 9 am-7:30 pm 

Interac 


Pop into Pepper's with 

Student Saver Card 

Good for every Wednesday: 

10% discount 

Not on advertised items, milk 
or cigarettes 

3829 Cadboro Bay Road 

477-6513 

Locally Owned and Operated 



CADBORO BAY 
INSURANCE 
AGENCY LTD. 

Brian W. Harriott 

PERSONAL 
HOME & TENANT 
AUTOMOBILE 
2556 Sinclair Road 
Victoria V8N 1B8 
Telephone (250) 477-1355 
Fax (250) 477-1357 


Village Service 



ft 

MOHAWK 

Full Automotive Servicing 

Vehicle and pre-purchase 
inspections 

“Your Budget Minded 
Professionals ’' 

477-5523 

we recycle 


Naturopathic Phyfkian 

Caring Healthcare 

Via 

Comprehenrive Naturopathic Medical Treatment 

Acupuncture & massage aiso available 

Dr. Donna Levesque B.Sc., N.D., UVic Alumni 
Offices in Cadboro Bay Village & East Sooke 881 -4828 
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A UVic grad student 
makes a start on his 
lifelong dream to save 
the world's endangered 
wildlife 


the Brink 


Garcia with an echo parakeet chick. 


BY VALERIE SHORE 

Patrick Garcia has spent much of 
the last year living and working in 
a damp, rat-infested tropical forest 
with no running water, no electric¬ 
ity, a corrugated tin shack for shel¬ 
ter and clouds of mosquitoes for 
company. And he loved every 
minute. 

“It was great,” he grins. “There’s 
nothing else I’d rather do.” 

Garcia, a UVic graduate student 
in biology, recently returned from 
the island of Mauritius in the In¬ 
dian Ocean where he was involved 
in a long-term field project to 
save some of the world’s most 
critically endangered species. 

“It was fantastic to be involved 
in this very hands-on work 
and to actually release endan¬ 
gered animals back into the 
wild,” he says. 

The adventure was 
funded by a “New Noah” 
scholarship from the Wild¬ 
life Preservation Trust 
Canada — the Canadian 
arm of the Durrell Wildlife 
Conservation Trust founded 
by the late British conserva¬ 
tionist, Gerald Durrell. 

Garcias first stop was the 
famed Jersey Zoo, where he took 
an intensive three-month train¬ 
ing course to learn captive breed¬ 
ing and husbandry techniques for 
endangered species. “The aim is to 
maintain a species in captivity, in¬ 
crease their numbers, and hope¬ 
fully release them to the wild,” says 
Garcia, whose classmates were 
from places as far-flung as Zanzi¬ 


bar, Nepal, Columbia and China. 

“It was interesting to compare 
the conservation issues facing dif¬ 
ferent countries,” he says. “There 
may be different causes as to why 
habitats are declining or why spe¬ 
cies are disap¬ 
pearing, 



A pink 
pigeon. 

(PATRICK GARCIA PHOTO) 


but some of the solutions are going 
to be the same.” 

Garcia knew from the start that 
his field assignment was on Mauri¬ 
tius, a tiny speck of land 1,300 kilo¬ 
metres east of Madagascar, its 
closest neighbour. The island was 
uninhabitated until about 400 
years ago, when people cleared 
much of the forest and in¬ 
troduced foreign preda¬ 
tors such as rats, cats, 
mongooses and mon¬ 
keys. 

The changes 
were catastrophic 
for native plants 
and animals. 
Most of the 
islands 25 en¬ 
demic species 
of birds — 
found no¬ 
where else in 
the world — 
are now ex¬ 
tinct. Eight 
others are tee¬ 
tering on the 
edge, includ¬ 
ing two species 
with which Gar¬ 
cia is now very 
familiar. 

The echo 
parakeet — a bright 
green, jay-sized parrot 
— had dropped to a 
mere dozen by 1990. 
Captive breeding and care¬ 
ful monitoring of wild 
populations has raised that 
number to 100, plus about 20 in 


captivity. “Its still critically endan¬ 
gered, but were getting those num¬ 
bers up slowly,” says Garcia. 

The pink pigeon population 
had plummeted to about 30 in 
1976, at which point some birds 
were captured and transported to 
the Jersey Zoo for captive breed¬ 
ing. It was a wise move; in 1991 a 
cyclone roared through Mauritius, 
leaving only 12 birds left in the 
wild. 

Working with the Mauritian 
Wildlife Foundation, Garcias 
main task was to help boost the 
numbers of both birds, and to 
restore suitable habitat. Stationed 
in the middle of a 6,500-hectare 
national park, he divided his time 
between a breeding facility, a 
“halfway house” aviary, and the 
forest, where he monitored the 
progress of released birds. 

“All of our birds are identified 
by coloured rings on their legs,” he 
says. “We try to keep track of who 
is pairing with whom, who success¬ 
fully fledges young, and whose nest 
is raided by rats or monkeys. That 
way, we can get data on whats re¬ 
ally impacting the population.” 

When so much is at stake, very 
little is left to chance. At the 
breeding facility, pairs are care¬ 
fully chosen to maximize genetic 
diversity. Excess eggs and chicks 
are sometimes taken from wild 
nests and placed with “foster 
birds” to increase their odds of 
survival. And unwanted predators 
such as rats and mongooses are 
“removed” from key habitats. 

The working conditions and 


occasional setbacks were stressful 
at times, admits Garcia, but there 
were special moments when he 
knew it was all worthwhile. “To re¬ 
lease a bird born in captivity, to see 
it flying around the forest for the 
first time, I can’t describe that feel¬ 
ing. It’s why I went into biology 
— so I could help individual ani¬ 
mals and do something to turn 
around this tide of extinction.” 

He’s made a start. By the time 
he left Mauritius, there were 75 
more pink pigeons flying free in 
the forest, bringing the world’s to¬ 
tal wild population to 400. 

But Garcia is realistic about the 
daunting task facing biologists 
around the world. In September, 
the World Conservation Union 
(IUCN) reported that the global 
extinction crisis is far worse than 
previously believed. More than 
11,046 species face a high risk of 
extinction in the near future, al¬ 
most all due to human activities. 

“It can be quite depressing to 
look around and see what we’re 
doing to the world around us,” says 
Garcia. “This project gave me a lot 
of hope, but I know it’s going to 
be an uphill struggle.” 

For now, Garcia plans to fin¬ 
ish off his master’s thesis on the 
ecology of the Canadian toad and 
then head for veterinary school 
and a career in endangered wild¬ 
life conservation. But he hasn’t 
forgotten his Mauritian feathered 
friends. “I’ll go back at some 
point,” he vows, “just to see how 
they’re doing.” 



Tom Harris 
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viewpoint 


E-commerce: 

navigating the web of myths 
and misconceptions 



Grant 


"Sending a credit card number over the ’net to a 
reputable merchant is no riskier than handing it to a sales 
clerk in that merchant's store. " 


Are you reluctant to 
go online to shop or 
sell your goods? 

Read on 

by Dr. Rebecca Grant 

c 

■ onsumers and retailers alike can be 
forgiven for being confused by elec¬ 
tronic commerce. Information technology 
companies and business gurus are trumpet¬ 
ing the World Wide Web as the foundation 
for entirely new business models. All busi¬ 
ness, we are told, is e-business. If a business 
isn’t on the Web, its in danger of being oblit¬ 
erated in the new wave of economic growth. 

Yet figures on actual retail activity on the 
Web tell a different story. Statistics Canada 
reported in August that only 32 per cent of 
Canadian retailers sell online (known as e- 
tailing), and 30 per cent still have no pres¬ 
ence on the Web at all. In sectors other than 
retailing, the figures are even lower — over¬ 
all, less than 10 per cent of Canadian busi¬ 
nesses sell online. Although dollar volumes 
of sales are attractive, e-tailing still represents 
a very small proportion (in the range of 0.2 
per cent) of total retail sales in Canada. 

What are some of the reasons behind am¬ 
bivalence about retailing on the Web? Some 
may be uniquely Canadian. Business people 
argue that the tax structure discourages 
e-business. The weak Canadian dollar under¬ 
mines efforts to pay attractive salaries in a bru¬ 
tally competitive labour market. The lack of 
an efficient, international distribution system 
hampers the growth of what is, basically, cata¬ 
logue shopping. Each of these factors certainly 
contributes to the slow adoption of e-tailing. 
But there are other reasons for reluctance to 
move online, many of which are tied to the 
beliefs of individual retailers and shoppers. 

Its easy to forget that commercial use of 
the World Wide Web is less than 10-years-old. 
Early browsers were clunky, security was poor, 
banks didn’t understand the e-tailing environ¬ 
ment, and the first people onto the Web in 
large numbers were teenage and college-aged 
men. The first information the public received 
about e-commerce was written in light of those 
conditions and the images they evoked. 

Times have changed, but the images per¬ 
sist. The result? Misconceptions held by re¬ 
tailers and consumers alike that fuel a 
reluctance to get online. Here are just a few. 

Shopping on the Web is a “young guy” thing 
The vast majority of early Web users were, 
indeed, young males. Thus, many retailers 
with products targeted at women have as¬ 
sumed their market isn’t online, and retail¬ 
ers with gender-neutral products have 
focused their online promotions at men. 
However, Media Metrix of Canada recently 
surveyed shoppers of four major retailers — 


Chapters, Sears, HMV, and Future Shop. 
They found that the gender breakdown of 
online shoppers was almost identical to that 
of the in-store shoppers in each store. Simi¬ 
larly, the age breakdown of online versus in¬ 
store shoppers for each store differed very 
little, if at all. The demographics of Web 
markets have changed, and retailers must be 
alert to that change. 

Its all about price. Many retailers hesitate 
to offer products online. They fear they’ll be 
caught up in destructive comparison shop¬ 
ping and an endless spiral of reducing prices 
to match those of online competitors. Cer¬ 
tainly, early shoppers were looking for bar¬ 
gains on the Internet and many still are, 
particularly in the areas of travel and accom¬ 
modations. Recent studies, however, show 
that shoppers want the same things online 
that they get from the traditional stores — 


service. In any retail environment, this means 
clear return policies, a human to talk to if 
something goes wrong, good information, 
competitive prices, value for money, an at¬ 
tractive site, and efficient order processing. 

Its not safe. Number one among consumer 
concerns about shopping on the Internet is 
still credit card safety. In the early days of e- 
commerce, security was low and encryption 
inadequate. Today, however, reputable sites 
protect customers by encrypting orders trans¬ 
mitted over the net, providing the same re¬ 
turn and warranty policies online that they 
offer in their stores, and ensuring that cus¬ 
tomer data is protected once it is stored on 
the company’s computers. 

Today, sending a credit card number over 
the ‘net to a reputable merchant is no riskier 
than handing it to a sales clerk in that mer¬ 
chant’s store or dictating it to a telephone 


5 operator for a catalogue company. 

| Many consumers don’t recognize that their 
| liability in online transactions is limited just 
™ as it is in face-to-face shopping. The risks of 
S credit card misuse are still primarily those that 
have been around for years. Namely, that 
someone will hack the number from files on 
the retailer’s computer, copy information from 
a transaction slip or invoice left unprotected 
(such as in a garbage can or e-mail folders), 
steal the card from a wallet and use it online, 
or observe the number being entered onto an 
order form. Furthermore, the personal liabil¬ 
ity for fraudulent online purchases is the same 
as for any other transaction; typically, no con¬ 
sumer is liable for more than $50 of purchases 
if a credit card number is misused. 

Retailers can address the safety issue by 
concentrating on creating a secure sales envi¬ 
ronment and then telling consumers about 
it. Consumers can improve their security by 
shopping with reputable merchants whose 
products and policies they trust, protecting 
their card, and using different user IDs and 
passwords at different sites. Banks and credit 
card companies are developing new products 
(such as low-limit and zero liability cards, as 
well as disposable numbers that change with 
each transaction). Such products are still 
largely in the test market stage, but may soon 
find their way onto the Canadian markets. 

Selling on the ’net is a no-brainer. Before 
Christmas 1999, newly established, prima¬ 
rily virtual retailers were quick to accuse 
slower-moving, traditional stores of not ‘get¬ 
ting it’ — that is, not recognizing the ease of 
e-retailing and the pull by consumers for 
online goods and services. That Christmas 
season demonstrated, however, that there was 
much more to selling online than putting up 
a Web site and taking credit card orders. The 
backroom tasks of filling orders, scaling up 
for unexpected volumes, and managing a rap¬ 
idly growing base of customers are as much a 
part of e-tailing as the technical tasks of build¬ 
ing an interactive Web site. 

Retailing is a complex business made more 
so by the global reach of the Internet and the 
need to coordinate pricing, delivery, returns and 
after-sale service more rapidly than ever before. 
Retailers and consumers are now finding that 
bricks and mortar businesses have some very 
real advantages. Existing inventory and cus¬ 
tomer databases, experience implementing large 
computer-based services, and well-established 
volume purchasing power can make the differ¬ 
ence between success and failure on the ’net. 
The hurdle for bricks and mortars companies 
is translating that marketplace experience to the 
marketspace of the World Wide Web. 

Canada is still in the early stages of 
e-tailing adoption. Changing perceptions and 
correcting misconceptions will take time. 
However, once that process takes hold, we 
can look forward to exciting and useful in¬ 
novations in Canadian retailing. 

Rebecca Grant is associate dean of UVic’s 
faculty of business and admits to being a 
frequent online shopper. She’s working with the 
Victoria Chamber of Commerce to help local 
businesses get into online retail. 


Views expressed on this page are the author's and do not necessarily reflect those of The Ring or the University of Victoria. The Ring welcomes 
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Good teachers hard to measure 

One has to agree heartily with Dr. Geri Van Gyn’s Viewpoint 
(Oct. 6) that good teaching deserves recognition, and that too 
often the recognition of the importance of good teaching does not 
go much beyond lip service. 

Yet I have rarely encountered what she describes as a “perva¬ 
sive false assumption” that if you’re educated in a discipline, you 
can teach it. The viewpoint I have more often heard expressed 
and which I would describe as “pervasive” is the very viewpoint 
expressed by Dr. Van Gyn, namely that, just because you may be 
good in your subject doesn’t necessarily mean that you are good 
at teaching it. Indeed, a common viewpoint seems to go even 
further — if you are brilliant at your subject then it almost 
necessarily follows that you cannot teach it. 

It is difficult to measure effectiveness in teaching. Popularity 
with students and a facility to deliver enjoyable and entertaining 
lectures doesn’t necessarily amount to the same thing as being able 
to impart to one’s classes long-term deep understanding, apprecia¬ 
tion and wisdom. 

I am not even sure that the assumption described by Dr. Van 
Gyn as “false” is altogether without merit. A scholar who is suc¬ 
cessful in research very likely has wide knowledge and deep under¬ 
standing of and excitement for his or her subject, and, in the 
long-term, this is likely to have a greater influence on students 
than facility in PowerPoint presentations or whatever latest teach¬ 
ing gadgets are popular. On the other hand, perhaps the greatest 
damage is done by the superb teacher who does not understand the 
subject very well. 

Thus, while teaching proficiency should certainly be rewarded, 
it is not obvious how to measure this quantitatively and accurately. 

Dr. J. B. Tatum , physics 


At the Galleries 

Visit theMaltwoodArt Museum & Gallery or McPherson Library Gallery 
Web site: < www. maltwood. u vie. ca >. 

Art Exhibit (until Oct. 31) The Attic Project. Eric Metcalfe. Ceramic 
flvdseb and Gouache drawings. Co-produced by the Kamloops and 
Southern Alberta Art Galleries. (Maltwood Art Museum & Gallery) 
§7*1-8298. lilii ,, 5||||i|)! 

Exhibit (Oct. 17-Nov. 5) Inside Chinatown. Robert Amos. Paintings 
f& photography; (McPherson Library Gallery) 721-8298. 

Phoenix Theatres 

Frogs (until Oct. 28). Aristophanes’ ribald comedy, complete with 
singing frogs. Tickets 721-8000. 



4187 Quadra Street 
Victoria, B.C. V8X1L3 

^nrbmc 

CALIFORNIA GRAPE & WINE JUICES 

Seasonal grapes — call to inquire 
(Wine juices available year round) 

Division Tel: 479-4711, Res. 479-9425 

of Oak Bay Tailors Ltd. Fax:479-9577 


If not now, when? 

The UVic Employee & Family Assistance Program (EFAP) 
is a counselling service available FREE OF CHARGE to 
UVic employees & eligible dependants. 

Counselling is completely CONFIDENTIAL and available at several 
OFF-CAMPUS locations 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 

• All regular/continuing employees 

• All temporary/visiting/sessional employees appointed for a minimum 
of 3 months at 0.5 RE or more (including grant & agency employees) 

• Dependant family members anywhere in Canada 
• UVic Retirees Association members 

CONTACT UVIC'S SERVICE PROVIDER 
727-2861 INTERLOCK 1-888-227-7897 

http://www.interlock-eap.com/ 


UVic Employee & Family Assistance Program 



Flipping out 

Food services cook Rob Johns gets some burger flipping practice indoors in preparation for the upcoming outdoor United 
Way barbecue at the university fountain on Wednesday, Oct. 25. All proceeds from the sale of burgers (both veggie and 
non-veggie), hot dogs and drinks go to the United Way campus campaign. Food sales begin at 11:30 a.m. and continue 
until 1:30 p.m. 


University seeks input on preferential hiring 


The university would like to hear 
your comments on guidelines for 
preferential or limited hiring. 

In March 1996, the B.C. Coun¬ 
cil of Human Rights approved the 
university’s employment equity pro¬ 
gram, including the use of a limited 
or preferential hiring policy to elimi¬ 
nate disadvantage for members of 
designated groups (i.e. aboriginal 
peoples, members of visible minori¬ 
ties, persons of disabilities, women). 

“Although there was some out¬ 
cry at the time the guidelines were 
approved, they’ve been used over the 
last four years without controversy,” 
says Linda Sproule-Jones, UVic’s di¬ 
rector of equity issues. “I think most 
people realize they’re a valid, accept¬ 
able, and fair method of increasing 
diversity on campus when other 
methods have failed.” 

The B.C. Human Rights Com¬ 
mission is now systematically review¬ 
ing approvals granted by the former 
B.C. Council of Human Rights. The 
university has been invited to re¬ 
apply for approval by Dec. 15. 

For approval of an employment 
equity initiative or program, the 


commission considers whether the 
initiative promotes the elimination 
of persistent patterns of inequality 
and disadvantage and is a specific 
means to achieve real equity. A con¬ 
sultation process involving desig¬ 
nated group members and other 
interested parties is a key component 
of the approval procedure. 

The guidelines for preferential or 
limited hiring only apply in certain 
circumstances and with the approval 
of the appropriate vice president. 
They’re meant to be applied as a 
measure of last resort or where there 
is a serious program need. 

“The judicious use of these 
guidelines has been successful in in¬ 
creasing our representation of des¬ 
ignated groups in areas where they 
are under-represented and in ensur¬ 
ing more diversity in the delivery 
of programs,” says Sproule-Jones. 
The guidelines have been followed 
for 14 hirings — 10 faculty and 
four staff positions. 

Program needs have driven the 
use of the guidelines for staff hirings 
and for three faculty hirings. Under¬ 
representation is the primary reason 


academic departments have under¬ 
taken preferential hiring. 

UVic President Dr. Dave Turpin 
stresses that “any candidates who are 
selected through our preferential 
hiring process are and shall con¬ 
tinue to be exceptionally well-quali¬ 
fied individuals.” 

Copies of the revised guidelines 
are available from the equity office 
or on the equity Web page at <web v 
uvic.ca/equity/>. All interested par¬ 
ties on campus are invited to offer 
comments on the application for re¬ 
newal to the Human Rights Com¬ 
mission. 

Comments on the following 
topics are particularly welcome: the 
objectives of the guidelines as an ef¬ 
fective equity measure; the process 
in the guidelines; the impact the 
guidelines have had or may have on 
the interests of all parties; and al¬ 
ternative suggestions/ recommen¬ 
dations. 

Comments should be sent to the 
office of equity issues, Sedgewick 
Cl23, or to the director of equity 
issues by e-mail at equity@uvic.ca by 
no later than Nov. 1. 


Humanities conference explores 
First Nations' storytelling 


BY ROBIE LISCOMB 

What can be learned by comparing 
written European records and First 
Nations stories of their first contact 
and subsequent relations? What are 
the issues surrounding European 
censorship of sexual content in the 
First Nations’ oral tradition? How 
does a filmmaker bear responsible 
witness to the survivors of an 
Indian residential school? 

These and related topics will be 


addressed Oct. 27 and 28 in “Tell¬ 
ing Stories: First Nations in Word, 
Text and Image,” a free, public con¬ 
ference presented by the UVic hu¬ 
manities centre. 

The conference is one in a series 
of humanities centre events exam¬ 
ining the theme of telling stories. 

“Explorations of narrativity are 
common in current research in the 
humanities,” says centre director Dr. 
Paul Wood (history). “But much 


that has been written from the theo¬ 
retical perspective doesn’t address 
what First Nations people are doing 
in their stories. We want to explore 
this at the conference and also help 
foster greater understanding of First 
Nations oral and visual traditions.” 

The conference will include 
readings by UVic writing grad and 
Giller Prize nominee Eden 
Robinson and M^tis poet Gregory 
Schofield, and video screenings of 
“Echoing of the Elders: Teachings 
for Coast Salish Youth” (co-pro- 
duced by UVic’s Bill White and Dr. 
Philip Cook) and “The Story of the 
Coast Salish Knitters” (by UVic’s 
Christine Welsh). 

In two panel sessions, UVic fac¬ 
ulty members, graduate students and 
recent grads will discuss oral, written 
and visual representations by and of 
First Nations peoples. 

More information and a confer¬ 
ence schedule are available on the hu¬ 
manities centre Web site at <http:// 
web.uvic.ca/huc/conferences. htm>. 


For rent 

Casually elegant, bright, clean 1 or 2 
bdrm house in quiet Fernwood. 
Fireplace, parking, laundry, patio, 
antiques, grand piano. Nov. 1 or 15; 

$ 1,250/mo (both negotiable). Owner 
travelling. 370-2408. 

Graduating recital 

An afternoon of flute music will be 
presented October 22, 2:30 p.m. 
MacLaurin Bldg., Philip T. Young 
Recital Hall by Flautist Sarah Franks. 
Works include: Vivaldi, Boehm, 


classifieds 


Poulenc, Colquhoun and Weber. Free 
admission. Reception to follow. 

Help wanted 

English conversation partners 
wanted! Minds & Technologies, the 
Internet's most innovative language 
learning company, needs native- 
English speakers to exchange voice 
messages via Internet with learners 
overseas using their PC. Earn airline 
miles, make new friends! Contact 
peramo@mindstech.com. 
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"Bullybusters" to speak at Victoria harassment conference 


BY VALERIE SHORE 

Mention the word “bully” and most 
of us think back to childhood and 
that jerk who liked to push other 
kids around in the schoolyard. 

But as Drs. Gary and Ruth 
Namie will tell you, bullies aren’t 
confined to schoolyards. They’re in 
the workplace, too, intimidating, 
humiliating, abusing, threatening 
and even assaulting their co-work¬ 
ers. In fact, a new study has shown 
that bullying in the workplace is 
more common than sexual harass¬ 
ment and racial discrimination. 


Bullying affects up to one in six 
employees, according to the Cam¬ 
paign Against Workplace Bullying, 
a U.S. advocacy and education or¬ 
ganization founded and run by the 
Namies. It’s a problem on the rise 
everywhere, including Canada, says 
Gary Namie. 

“It’s happening because busi¬ 
nesses and organizations are using 
the mantra of global competitive¬ 
ness to make productivity their 
number one goal,” he says.“When 
managers are told to squeeze more 
productivity out of fewer people 
without regard to the human con¬ 
sequences, that sets the stage for 
bullying.” 

Universities in particular are 
fertile ground for bullies, says 
Namie, because they use “the most 
antiquated” model of management 
— command and control. “It 
seems so unthinkable,” he says, 
“because it’s such a violation of the 
mission and values of an educa¬ 


tional institution, which is sup¬ 
posed to be about enlightenment, 
best practices and tolerance.” 

Namie, a social psychologist, 
and wife Ruth, a psychotherapist, 
will bring their “bullybusting” 
message to Victoria Nov. 1-3 when 
they address the annual conference 
of the Canadian Association 
Against Harassment in Higher 
Education (CAASHHE), hosted by 
UVic. More than 130 university, 
college, government and corporate 
advisors on human rights, harass¬ 
ment and discrimination are 
expected to 
attend the 
event, which 
takes place in 
the Victoria 
Conference 
Centre. 

The Namies — authors of the 
books The Bully at Work and 
Bullyproof Yourself at Work , and 
popular lecturers on the topic — 
will present research on the extent 
of bullying in the workplace and its 
consequences, give an overview of 
anti-bullying efforts worldwide, 
and discuss organizational 
solutions. 

The topic is very timely, says 
Susan Shaw, director of UVic’s 
office for prevention of discrimi¬ 
nation and harassment, and presi¬ 
dent of CAASHHE. “Universities 
and colleges with policies that in¬ 
clude personal harassment are cur¬ 
rently struggling with definitions, 
how to best deal with a complaint 
and how to improve the work en¬ 
vironment so that bullying behav¬ 
iour is unacceptable.” 

The Namies define workplace 
bullying as “the deliberate, repeated, 
hurtful mistreatment” of another 
person. Their research shows that 


the vast majority of bullies (81 per 
cent) are bosses, some are peers (14 
per cent) and a few bully up the lad¬ 
der. A bully is just as likely to be a 
man or a woman, but when a tar¬ 
get is female, 84 per cent of the time 
her bully is also a female. 

“Workplace bullies are driven by 
a need to control and are threatened 
by strong, capable people,” explains 
Namie. The top three reasons for 
being singled out by a bully, he says, 
are refusal to be subservient, com¬ 
petence, and social skill (being liked 
by others). 

Typically, bullies use ridicule, 
unjust criticism and fault-finding in 
front of others to try to isolate and 
exclude their target. The victims, 
says Namie, may suffer everything 
from anxiety and depression to 
sleep disruption and post-traumatic 
stress disorders. They waste much 
of their time at work defending 
themselves, thinking about the situ¬ 
ation or networking for support. 
Many are eventually fired, others 
quit or go on wage-reduced disabil¬ 
ity leave. 

For the employer, bullying re¬ 
sults in reduced productivity, lost 
efficiency, absenteeism, high staff 
turnover and hefty severance pack¬ 
ages and lawsuits, as well as poten¬ 
tial violence. In 1999, a former 
transit employee in Ottawa — the 
victim of repeated workplace har¬ 
assment — shot four employees 
dead and then took his own life. 

To put workplace bullies out of 
business, says Namie, individuals 
must stand up for themselves, soci¬ 
ety must push for legal reform, and 
employers must acknowledge the 
problem and develop broader har¬ 
assment policies to protect their 
employees. “With or without the 
law, employers can deliberately pro- 


"Workplace bullies are driven by 
a need to control and are threatened 
by strong, capable people." 


Calling all bookworms... 


Just as the fall season brings mushrooms to the 
woods it also brings book boxes to departments 
around campus. It’s all in preparation for the 
upcoming “Book-for-a-buck/Tune-for-a loon” 
sale on Nov. 7 and 8 at the McPherson Library. 
All proceeds from the sale go to the United Way 
campus campaign. 

If there’s a box in your department, start 
filling it with books and feel free to do some 
pre-sale browsing. Just remember to contribute 
a loonie for every book you select. 


If your department doesn’t have a book 
collection box, start one now. Check out your 
colleagues* reading habits. Find out if your co- 
workers lean towards mystery novels or non¬ 
fiction during their off-hours. Children’s books 
are also sought for the sale. 

Bring your pre-collected loonies and box of 
books to the library for sorting prior to the sale 
then be sure to pick up more bargains on Nov. 
7 and 8. For further information contact 
Donna Mollin at 472-4938. 


Historians get a break in unsolved murder 


There is the “cold squad” for old, 
unsolved crimes. Then there is the 
really cold squad. Two historians 
have turned up new information 
that recasts a 129-year-old murder, 
and their newly updated UVic Web 
site lets users “solve” the murder 
mystery. 

The year was 1868. The place, 
Saltspring Island. A black man, 
William Robinson, is murdered in 
his isolated cabin for no apparent 
reason. More than a year later an 
aboriginal man was charged, con¬ 
victed by an all-white jury, and 
hanged for the murder. A close ex¬ 
amination of the evidence suggests 
that he may well have been innocent. 

“Who Killed William Robinson?” 
is an internationally acclaimed UVic 
Web site designed as a real-life 
murder mystery for use in teaching 
Canadian history. New information 
on the murder has prompted the re¬ 


working of the site by UVic’s Dr. 
John Lutz (history) and UBC lecturer 
Dr. Ruth Sandwell. Users can now 
explore the details of the crime, the 
evidence, the historical context, and 
share their interpretations, all the 


while learning about the history of 
race relations and the legal system in 
Canada 130 years ago. 

The new site was launched in 
September at < http://web.uvic.ca/ 
history-robinson/ >. 


UVic-led projects 

ministry of Santa Fe (the state where 
Rosario is located), the University 
of Rosario, and Argentina’s national 
Ministry of Education on a pro¬ 
gram to bring children back to the 
classroom. 

“We’ll offer classes at times con¬ 
venient for these kids to attend. We 
want to give them a feeling of suc¬ 
cess so they’ll come back,” says 
Fleming, a faculty member in the 
department of curriculum and in¬ 
struction, who has been interested 
in international development work 


... cont'd from p. 1 

since his first CIDA project in 
China over 15 years ago. B.C.’s 
Ministry of Education is lending 
technical support so that the 
project’s reporting systems will de¬ 
liver accurate information to the 
partners. 

“I’m proud that our university 
has been selected to undertake these 
two important projects in Thailand 
and Argentina,” said Anderson. “By 
sharing our knowledge and experi¬ 
ence, we can make a difference in 
the lives of others.” 


hibit bullying and send the message 
that this behaviour will no longer 
be tolerated.” 

To learn more about workplace 
bullying, go online to <www. 


bullybusters.org>. For more informa¬ 
tion on the CAASHHE conference, 
go to <www.caashhe.org/conference> 
or contact Susan Shaw at 721-7007 
or ksushaw@ uvic.ca. 



The Night Life Package includes 

- Cool hotel room (newly renovated) 

- Dinner for two 

- VIP night dub entry & your first beverage 

induded at The Roxy, 

Fred's, or BaBalu 

- Free Parking & Cont'l breakfast 


Toll free: 1-888-605-5333 

654 Nelson Street, Vancouver, BC 
email: info@hoteldakoU.com / wwwhoteldakota.com 


Low Student Rates! 




Experienced on-site service and repair 



Discounts for bulk time purchases up to 25% off, 
and ask about how to get free time! 


Specializing in Small Office and Home Office users. 


Phone: (250)384-1707 

Fax: (250) 384-1708 

Email: twisted.pair@home.com 


f 'LJL.yp Investments Inc. 

|_JLJ Securities Dealer 

20th Annual 
RETIREMENT PLANNING 
SEMINAR 

Tuesday, October 24, 2000 
2 Sessions — 1:30 PM and 7:30 PM 

AT THE COAST VICTORIA 
HARBOURSIDE HOTEL 
146 Kingston St., Victoria 

Two-hour presentation will be of interest to those 50 and over 
RRSP Maturity Options 

• RRIF/LIF vs. Annuity 

Estate Planning and Investment 

• Powers of Attorney (2001 — Critical Date) 

• Wills, Probate — Fees & Issues, Taxation 

• Trusts — Testamentary, Inter Vivos, Alter Ego, Joint 
Partner 

• Investing in a Low Interest Rate Environment 
Universal Life Insurance 

• Unique Tax, Estate & Investment Planning Features 
Prescribed/Insured Annuities 

Segregated Funds and Mutual Funds 

• Features & Differences 

To register, please telephone 385-3636 

e-mail cstalinski@solguard.bc.ca ortdodd@solguard.bc.ca 

... building better retirement incomes ... since 1974 

W.A. (TONY) SOUTHWELL CIM, CFP, R.F.P. 

J. MARK GOUWS, CFP, CLU, CHFC 



W. A (Tony) 
Southwell, 

CFP, CIM, R.F.P. 
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At the Galleries and 
Phoenix Theatres 

... see page 7 


Friday, Oct. 20 

Biology Seminar Series 2:30 
p.m .The Molecular Biology of 
Cancer. Dr. Curtis Harris, National 
Cancer Institute, Maryland. 
Cunningham Bldg., room 146. 
(Biology) 721-7094. 

Philosophy Colloquium 2:30 p.m. 
A Recursive Architecture for Framing 
Intentions. A.D. Irvine, UBC. 
Clearihue Bldg., room B315. 
(Philosophy) 721-7512. 

Provost's UVic Faculty Series 

7:30 p.m. The Politics of Cookies and 
Spam: Privacy and Surveillance on the 
Internet. Dr. Colin Bennett, UVic. 
Centre for Innovative Teaching, 
room 105. (VP Academic & 
Provost) 721-7013. 

Concert 8 p.m. UVic Wind Symphony 
Gerald King, conductor. Univ. Centre 
Farquhar Auditorium. Admission 
$10/8. (Music) 721-7903. 


Saturday, Oct. 21 

Vikes Men's Rugby vs. Capilano. 

2:30 p.m. Wallace Field. Tickets 
avail, at event. (Athletics) 721-8725. 

Vikes Men's Basketball vs. SFU. 

7:30 p.m. McKinnon Gym. Tickets 
avaiT. at event. (Athletics) 721-8725. 

Chamber Music Series 8 p.m. An 
Introduction and a Romance. Lafay¬ 
ette String Quartet, Kurt Kellan- 
horn, Louis Ranger-trumpet. 
MacLaurin Bldg., Phillip T. Young 
Recital Hall. Admission $12/8. 
(Music) 721-7903. 


Monday, Oct. 23 

CAPI Brown Bag Seminar 12:30 
p.m. Can Vietnam Cope with Asean 
Free Trade Competition? Dr. Do 
Due Dinh, Institute of World 
Economy, Hanoi. David Strong 
Bldg., room Cl30. (Asia Pacific 
Initiatives) 721-7020. 

Seminar 3:30 p.m. The Snowball 
Earth: Recent Developments. Dr. 
Paul Hoffman, Harvard Univ. 
Elliott Bldg., room 062. (Earth & 
Ocean Research) 721-8848. 


Tuesday, Oct. 24 
Psychology Colloquium 2:30 
p.m. In Praise of Bias: Separating 
Automatic and Controlled Processes. 
Larry Jacoby, Washington Univ. 
Cornett Bldg., room A221. 
(Psychology) 721-7525. 

Lecture 2:30-4:30 p.m. Orquesta 
de la Luz and the Globalization of 
Popular Music. Shuhei Hosokawa, 
Tokyo Univ. of Fine Arts and Music. 
Clearihue Bldg., room C108. 
(Pacific & Asian Studies) 721-7477. 

Seminar 3:30 p.m. Tau and Tau 
Neutrino Physics. Dr. Martin Perl, 
Stanford Linear Accelerator Centre. 
Elliott Bldg., room 166. (Physics & 
Astronomy) 721-7700. 


Wednesday, Oct. 25 

Lecture 9:30 a.m. -12:30 p.m. On 
Nodojiman: Amateur Singing Contests 
and Televised Nationalism. Shuhei 
Hosokawa, Tokyo Univ. of Fine Arts 
and Music. Clearihue Bldg., room 
A304. (Department of Pacific & 
Asian Studies) 721-7477. 


Econometrics Colloquium 1:30 
p.m. Econometric Model Specification 
Using Fuzzy Clustering. Rob 
Draeseke, UVic. David Strong Bldg., 
room Cl 14. (Economics) 721-8540. 

Colloquium 3:30 p.m. UsingSmall 
Drops to Search for Elementary 
Particles with Fractional Electric 
Charge. Dr. Martin Perl, Stanford 
Linear Accelerator Centre. Elliott 
Bldg., room 061. (Physics & 
Astronomy) 721-7700. 

Lecture 4 p.m. Japanese Buddhist 
Responses to Japanese Militarism. Dr. 
Robert Florida, UVic. David Strong 
Bldg., room Cl03 (Religion & 
Society) 721-6325. 

Second-Language Workshop 
and Seminar Series 4:30-5:50 
p.m. Teaching English to New 
Canadians: Tips, Tools, and Perspect¬ 
ives. Todd Kinder, Jack Etkin, Victoria 
Intercultural Assn. Clearihue Bldg., 
roomA303. (Linguistics) 721-7432. 

LECTURE 7:30 p.m. When Recollection 
Fails: Age-Related Differences in 
Memory. Larry Jacoby, Washington 
Univ. Human & Social Develop¬ 
ment Bldg., room A240. (Psych¬ 
ology) 721-7525. 

Hugh Alan Maclean Lecture 

7:30 p.m. How Law Colonized 
America in the 17th Century. Dr. 
Christopher Tomlins, North¬ 
western Univ. Law School. Fraser 
Bldg, (formerly Begbie), room 158. 
(Law) 721-8150. 

Guest Recital 8 p.m. Music for Reed 
Trio and Bassoon Quartet. Part of the 
Orion Series in Fine Arts. Andrea 
Merenzon, renowned Argentinian 
bassoonist with Alexandra Pohran 
Dawkins, oboe; Patricia Kostek, 
clarinet; Heather Chesley and Nancy 
van Oort, bassoon; Peter Smith, 
piano; and others. MacLaurin Bldg., 
Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. 
(Music) 721-7903. 


Thursday, Oct. 26 

Lecture 7:30 p.m. A Historical Sur¬ 
vey of Japanese Popular Music, 1945- 
2000. Shuhei Hosokawa, Tokyo 
Univ. of Fine Arts and Music. David 
Strong Bldg., room Cl 12. (Pacific 
& Asian Studies) 721-7477. 

Lecture 7:30 p.m. Craft and Art In 
Experimental Science. Dr. Martin 
Perl, Stanford Linear Accelerator 
Centre. David Strong Bldg., room 
Cl03. (Physics & Astronomy) 
721-7700. 

Community Forum 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
Ethics: What's at Stake? Ethical value 
and its importance to how we lead our 
lives. Fraser Bldg, (formerly Begbie), 
room 159. (Continuing Studies). 
Registration 472-4747. 


Friday, Oct. 27 
Vikes Women's Rugby. Canada 
West Championship 11 a.m., 1 , 
3 p.m. Wallace Field. (Athletics) 
721-8725. 

Noontime Faculty Series, Con¬ 
versations with Colleagues 

12:30-1:30 p.m. Because the Web is 
There... Peggy Storey, UVic. Centre 
for Innovative Teaching, room 105. 
(VP Academic & Provost) 721-7013. 

Departmental Colloquium 2:30 
p.m. When Nomads Settle: Social and 
Health Consequences of Pastoral 
Sedentarization in Northern Kenya. 
Elliot Fratkin, Smith College. 
Cornett Bldg., room A221. 


(Anthropology) 721-7046. 

Biology Seminar Series 2:30 p.m. 
Parwise Relatedness in Natural 
Populations and its Applications to 
Conservation Genetics. Dr. Kermit 
Ridand, UBC. Cunningham Bldg., 
room 146. (Biology) 721-7094. 

Geography Colloquium 3 p.m. 
The Role of the Dugong in Community- 
Based Coastal Conservation Along the 
Andaman Coast of Thailand. Ellen 
Hines, UVic. Cornett Bldg., room 
A148 (Geography) 721-7327. 

Seminar 3:30 p.m. The Controls on 
the Origin and Distribution ofH?S and 


CO 2 in Clastic and Carbonate Rocks of 
the Western Canadian Sedimentary 
Basin. Dr. Ian Hutcheon, Univ. of 
Calgary. Elliott Bldg., room 062. 
(Earth & Ocean Research). 

Vikes Men's Soccer vs. UBC 

6 p.m. Centennial Stadium. Tickets 
available at event. (Athletics) 
721-8725. 

Film 7 p.m. Echoing of the Elders: 
Teachings for Coast Salish Youth. 
World premiere. Centre for Innov¬ 
ative Teaching, room 105. (Human¬ 
ities Centre) 721-7289. 

Readings 8 p.m. Telling Stories: First 
Nations in Word, Text and Image 
conference. Eden Robinson and 
Gregory Schofield. Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, room 105. 
(Humanities Centre) 721-7289. 

Concert 8 p.m. UVic Orchestra. 
Jdnos Sandor, conductor. Beethoven 
Symphony No. 2. Univ. Centre 
Farquhar Auditorium. Admission 
$12/8. (Music) 721-7903. 


Saturday, Oct. 28 

Vikes Men's/Women's Rowing 

Head of the Gorge. 8 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Gorge Waterway. (Athletics) 
721-8725. 

Conference 9 a.m.-3:45 p.m. 
Telling Stories: First Nations in Word, 


Text, and Image. Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, room 105. 
(Humanities Centre) 721-7289. 

Vikes Men's Soccer. Alumni 
Game 2 p.m. Centennial Stadium. 
(Athletics) 721-8725. 

Vikes Women's Rugby. Canada 
West Championship 11 a.m., 1 , 
3 p.m. Wallace Field. (Athletics) 
721-8725. 

Vikes Men's Field Hockey vs. 
Victoria Selects. New Castle 
Shield 3 p.m. Turf Field. (Athlet¬ 
ics) 721-8725. 


Sunday, Oct. 29 

Vikes Men's/Women's Rowing 

Head of the Elk. 8 a.m.-2 p.m. Elk 
Lake. (Athletics) 721-8725. 

Vikes Women's Rugby. Canada 
West Championship 12, 2 p.m. 
Centennial Stadium. (Athletics) 
721-8725. 


Tuesday, Oct. 31 

CAPI Brown Bag Seminar 12:30 
p.m. Women and Empowerment in 
Gus Dur's Indonesia. Libby Posgate, 
Ministry of Womens Empower¬ 
ment, Jakarta. David Strong Bldg., 
room Cl30. (Asia Pacific Initiatives) 
721-7020. 


Wednesday, Nov. 1 

Econometrics Colloquium 1:30 
p.m. Jackknife Estimation for 
Stochastic Frontier Production 
Models. Tony Fisher, UVic. David 
Strong Bldg., room Cl 14. (Eco¬ 
nomics) 721-8540. 

Lecture 3 p.m. Hermeneutics and the 
Interpretive Process in Education. Dr. 
Patrick Slattery, Texas A & M Univ. 
MacLaurin Bldg., room D116. (Cur¬ 
riculum & Instruction) 721-7808. 

Lecture 4 p.m. Current Illusions 
about University Education or the 
Peril of Ignoring Morality in a Vicious 


World. Dr. John Sandys-Wunsch, 
prof, emeritus, Thorneloe Univ. 
David Strong Bldg., room Cl03. 
(Religion & Society) 721-6325. 

Lecture 4:30 p.m. An Overview of 
Nonsmooth Analysis and its Applic¬ 
ations. Dr. Francis Clarke, Univ. de 
Lyon I. Clearihue Bldg., room 
A201. (Math & Stats.) 721-7437. 

Second-Language Workshop 
and Seminar Series 4:30- 
5:50 p.m. Story-Telling in the ESL 
Classroom. Anne Glover, Story String 
Productions. Clearihue Bldg., room 
A303. (Linguistics) 721-7432. 


Thursday, Nov. 2 

Vikes Women's Field Hockey. 
CIAU National Championship. 12, 

2 p.m. Turf Field. Tickets avail, at 
event. (Athletics) 721-8725. 

Lansdowne Lecture 3:30 p.m. The 
Feedback Problem in Control Theory 
Dr. Francis Clarke, Univ. de Lyon I. 
Clearihue Bldg., room A201. (Math 
& Stats.) 721-7437. 

Great Lectures in Computer 
Science 3:30-4:30 p.m. How to 
Build Virtual Worlds With Blocks and 
Clay. Joe Marks, Mitsubishi Elec¬ 
tronics Research Lab, Cambridge. 
MacLaurin Bldg., room D288. 
(Computer Science) 721-8659. 

Lansdowne Lecture 4 p.m. 
Historicity and Reference in 
Ecological Restoration. Dr. Eric 
Higgs, Univ. of Alberta. David 
Strong Bldg., room Cl 16. 
(Environ. Studies) 721-7354. 

Henry Y.H. Fong Lectures in 
Chinese Studies 7:30 p.m. The Rape 
of Nanking at the Tokyo War Crimes 
Trial Dr. Timothy Brook, Univ. of 
Toronto. Fraser Bldg, (formerly 
Begbie), room 152. (Pacific & Asian 
Studies) 721-7477. 


Friday, Nov. 3 
Henry Y. H. Fong Lectures in 
Chinese Studies 12:30 p.m. 
Famished Bodies for the Emperor's 
Gaze. Dr. Timothy Brook, Univ. of 
Toronto. Univ. Centre, room A180. 
(Pacific & Asian Studies) 721-7477. 


The deadline for Calendar submissions for the Nov. 3 issue of 
The Ring is Thursday, Oct. 26 at 4:00 p.m. Late submissions 
cannot be accepted for publication. Calendar submissions should 
be sent to UVic communications services, email: ucom@uvic.ca 



Pushers on campus 


Ready, set, push! The inaugural team of pushers was ready to roll when the Engineering Students' Society launched this 
year's 24-hour Bug Push on Oct. 13 at 10 a.m. in front of the Student Union Building. The round-the-clock marathon 
around Ring Road raised more than $2,000 for the United Way campus campaign. With roller-blading outriders and 
engineering dean Dr. Michael Miller riding shotgun on the bug's bumper, the initial team set the pace for succeeding 
pushers. Some students stayed on-site for 24 hours straight to ensure the event's success. 
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